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(THERE came into one’s mind the couplet, 


As He pronounces lastly on each deed 

Of so much fame in heaven expect thy meed, 
and one tried to recapture the context. Who 
is“He”? Is it “all-judging Jove” ? It is, 
and this is the curious context: 

Fame is no plant that grows. on mortal soil, 

Nor in the glistening foi 

Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies. 
But fame as we know it is just that: it grows 
on mortal soil; it shows off before the world; 
it is rumour; and (if one may foist a pun 
into Lycidas) it is, largely, lies. But, says 
Phoebus, it 

lives and spreads aloft by those pure eyes 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove 
and he pronounces lastly on each deed. And 
where, between the world and Jove, is the 
Dictionary of National Biography? We may 
trust it: it will spread no rumour; between 
contributor and editor (and assistant-editor, 
as one happens to know) it will be as all- 
judging as it is possible to be without being 
all-seeing; and the eyes that are not all-seeing 
will yet be pure. Does that seem ‘tall 
talk” 2? No; read the “ perfect witness” of 
Mr. Arundell Esdaile on T. J. Wise, “ book- 
collector, bibliographer, editor, and forger.” 
Not one of these activities is belittled or 
extenuated, and Mr. Esdaile allows his 
personal liking to appear. 

_ Try another “heart of controversy.” It 
is Sir Ronald Storrs who presents T. E. 
Lawrence before all-judging Jove. His 
article is factual, affirmative, and not contro- 
versial. It has one challenge, or invitation, 
to the reader: ‘None can begin to realize 
the unsuspected, the bewildering variety and 
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versatility of Lawrence until he has read the 
Letters, selected and edited by Mr. David 
Garnett.” 

Leaving controversy, let us seek for 
information. Sir Frederick Pollock—the 
dedicatee of ‘ Diana of the Crossways,’ who 
wrote on Spinoza, on jurisprudence, and who 
was the joint-author with Ella Fuller- 
Maitland of ‘The Etchingham Letters,’ and 
the correspondent of Judge Oliver Wendell 
Holmes—cannot be the Sir Frederick who 
was Edward FitzGerald’s friend. They were 
son and father, and the editor of FitzGerald’s 
letters would have avoided confusion if he 
had called his man Sir William Frederick. 
It was but to satisfy a personal curiosity that 
one turned to Pollock, but any one may find 
it inspiring that a great lawyer should be a 
“Sunday Tramp,” a fencer, a mountain- 
climber, a parodist, the happy husband of 
one wife for sixty-two years. All-judging 
Jove must have looked on him with benign 
eyes. 


HE first article in the Genealogists’ 
Magazine for March is a lecture by 

Mr. C. K. Adams, F.S.A., Assistant Keeper 
at the National Portrait Gallery, who gives 
some account of how the institution took 
definite shape in 1857, after a certain amount 
of doubt on the part of Parliament. Pre- 
viously there had been only private collec- 
tions of historical portraits, of which he 
tells us something. The Gallery is perhaps 
unique in one respect, for, though it con- 
tains masterpieces of art, the quality of the 
painting is not the criterion for admission 
but the eminence of the subject. This leads 
to variation in artistic merit, though not so 
great as might be thought, for people of 
eminence usually attract the brushes of 
capable artists. Mr. Adams analyses 
numerically the chances of admission to 
this pictorial Valhalla: even if you get into 
the Dictionary of National Biography it is 
sixteen to one against your attaining the 
higher and more generally appreciated dis- 
tinction. Mr. Colby tells us about Mr. 
Bryant’s private index of ‘Country Houses,’ 
running to 50,000 cards, which should be 
especially useful in a future that has turned 
all those escaping actual destruction from 
gracious social organisms into rather soulless 
if often practically useful institutions. The 
scheme for the Society’s new premises has 
unfortunately fallen through, and all is in 
the melting pot again, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





THE COLUMBIA MILTON 
Fourth Supplement 
(See clxxvii. 329; clxxix. 20; clxxxi. 16) 


JN the three preceding supplements, cited 

above, we listed fifteen items discovered 
after the publication of the last volume of 
the Columbia Milton in 1938. Below, we 
list eleven additional items, numbered 16-26, 
discovered since our third supplement, and 
in addition corrections and supplementary 
information concerning items treated in the 
Columbia text and our third supplement. 
Some of the new materials result from Dr. 
Liibbing’s discovery of the Milton-Mylius 
documents reported in the Times Literary 
Supplement, June 17, 1949, p. 397. Other 
new materials resulted from further corre- 
spondence with foreign archives and from 
Professor French’s researches, which are 
being currently published by the Rutgers 
University Press under the title The Life 
Records of John Milton, referred to below 
as Life Records. Except where otherwise 
noted, the corrections and supplementary 
information result from a check of the 
original documents made in England by 
Professor Kelley in 1948. 

In the following collations and corrections, 
the first reading is that of the Columbia text; 
the second reading, following the bracket, is 
that of the manuscript described. 

ADDITIONS : 

16. Letter 15, to Danzig. Verbal variants 
of the original in the Staatsarchiv der Freien 
Stadt Danzig follow: 

P. 44. HEADING, AFTER Senatui] 
Parlamentum Reipub. Angliae Salutem— 
line 21, Westmonasterio. Dat. 6. Feb: 1650.] 
Datis in Palatio Westmonasteriensi Feb: 6to, 
Anno Dom: 1650 subscripsit Parlamenti 
Prolocutor 

Gulielmus Lenthall Prolocutor 
Parlamenti Reipublice Angliz 
Apposito diende sigillo 
Concilij Status Parlamenti 
authoritate constituti. 
Addressed, Illustri et Magnifico Civitatis 
Gedanensis Senatui. 
17. Letters 29, 30, to the Danish Ambassa- 


dors Extraordinary. Texts of the official, 
English versions in the Rigsarkivet, Copen- 
hagen (T. Kanc. U. A. England. Akter og 
Dokumenter vedr. det politiske Forhold til 
England 1649-59) will appear shortly in 
Modern Language Notes. 

18. Letter 39, to Anton Giinther. Originals 
of official, English version and Latin transla- 
tion in Niedersichsische Staatsarchiv, Olden- 
burg [Best. 20 (Grafsch. Old.) Tit. 38, No, 
73a, Litt. H, no’s 4-5]. Text of the English 
version will appear shortly in Modern 
Language Notes. Verbal variants of Latin 
translation follow. 

P. 114, HEADING, COMITI OLDEN. 
BURGICO NOT IN O—line 2, Amplitudine 
vestra] Illustriss: Dtione Yra—jine 7, liberi 
commeatus] Salve Guardie—line 10, Ampli- 
tudini vestr] Illustriss: Donis Vre—line 12, 
Nos & petitis] Nos petitis AFTER cum] 
praedictam—line 15, ex quo] postquam—line 
17, Amplitudinis Vestrz] Illustriss: Donis 
Vtre—lines 18-19, sollicitate] sollicitare—iine 
23, pertinere] pertinuere P. 116, line 1, digni- 
tatem] Donem—line 6, Henricus... Parlam.] 
Gulielmus Lenthall Prolocutor Parlamti 
Reipub Angliz Westmonasterii 17 Feb: 
1551. He literze Recredentiales ex Anglico 
Originali in latinum verbatim verse sunt. 
Joannes Miltonius WITH PLACE, DATE, 
AND SIGNATURE OF ATTESTATION 
IN MILTON’S AUTOGRAPH. 

19. Letter 135 bis, to Charles X of Sweden. 
Riksarkivet, Stockholm, contains also a con- 
temporary copy, pressmarked Anglica Ill: 
Parlamentets oc Protektoretnas originalbrev 
til svenska konungahuset 1645-1660. Verbal 
variants follow. 

P. 629, HEADING, Suecie] Scanize—line 
3, rerum virumque] regnorum rerumque— 
line 22, nostro] nostros—line 27, vestra] 
vestre. 

20. Letter 136 bis, to Frederick III of 
Denmark. This letter has not been pre- 
viously assigned to Milton, but its first five 
and last four lines are practically identical 
with the corresponding parts of 136, which 
is generally accepted as Miltonic. This 
similarity suggests that 136 bis, like its 
counterpart 135 bis (XIII, 628-29), should 
be regarded as partly or wholly the compost 
tion of Milton. Original and three copies in 
Rigsarkivet, Copenhagen, under the same 
pressmark as Letters 29-30. Text will appear 
shortly in Modern Language Notes. 

21. Letter 152, Oldenburg Safeguard. 
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Following three forms of letter in Nieder- 
sachsische Staatsarchiv, Oldenburg, press- 
marked Bestd. 20 (Grafsch. Old.) Urk. no’s 
1,2,3. 1, Official, English version, on parch- 
ment, with wafer seal. 2, Copy of 1, of 
English origin, on paper, with certification 
(“This copye agreeeth [sic] word for word 
with the originall”’) in hand of scribe, and 
signature (“ John Milton”) in Milton’s auto- 
graph. 3, Official Latin translation of 1, 
with certification (“ Hoc diploma ex Anglico 
Originali in latinum verbatim versum est”) 
in hand of scribe, and place, date, and signa- 
ture of certification ‘“‘ Westmonasterii 17 
Feb: 1651. Joannes Miltonius ”) in Milton’s 
autograph. Variants will appear in a future 
supplement. At present we have photostats 
of only portions of the documents. 

22. Fugitive, Lost, and Projected Works, 
XVIII, 266, 536. Leicester Bradner (Muse 
Anglicane, 1940, p. 112) suggests that Milton 
may have written other, more Ovidian verses 
which he did not print. Other works possibly 
to be considered under this heading are 
Milton “ responds to the question” for his 
degree, 1629; the supplicats for his two 
degrees, 1629, 1632; Latin poems read before 
Italian academies, 1638-39. See Life Records, 
I, 180, 189, 266, 389, 408. 

23. Supposed Collaborations, XVIII, 460, 
628. G. F. Sensabaugh (N. & Q., cxciv. 337) 
reports that the Sutro Library copy of The 
King’s Cabinet opened . . . Together with 
some Annotations thereupon, London, 
1645, bears on the titlepage, directly below 
Together . . . thereupon, the attribution in 
a seventeenth-century hand, “ by J: Milton.” 
This attribution seems extremely doubtful. 

24. Additional Ascribed Poems, XVIII, 
593. Life Records, I, 355 notes and discusses 
the attribution of an epitaph on Lady Talbot 
in the parish church at Stowmarket. 

25. Notes on Apophthegms and Conversa- 
tions, XVIII, 607. Life Records, 1, 405 notes 
and discusses Milton’s legendary meeting 
with Andrew Marvell in Rome, January- 
February, 1639. 

26. Legal Documents, XVIII, 623. The 
final concord and the agreement between the 
Milton’s and the Rudds, both 1627, and the 
concord of fine with Sir Matthew Lyster, 
- are printed in Life Records I, 133, 141, 


CORRECTIONS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
INFORMATION. 


I, 597; xii, 390. The manuscript of the 
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Latin verses found with the Commonplace 
Book is preserved in excellent condition at 
Netherby Hall, Longtown, Cumberland. 
MS. Add. 41063 I, ff. 84-85 are not Horwood 
autotypes, but modern photographs—pre- 
sented to the British Museum by H.C.H. 
Candy in 1923—of the Horwood autotypes 
now preserved in the Public Record Office 
under the pressmark Autotypes/ Milton &c./ 
Fac. 6/Library/Shelf 156a. The British 
Museum catalogue description, it should be 
further pointed out, is not accurate. Ff. 84- 
85 are not photographs of “two lost pages 
from Milton’s Commonplace Book” but of 
a leaf found with the Commonplace Book. 

XIII, 595. The correct pressmark of the 
Skinner Transcript is S.P. 9/194. 

XIII, 610. Our statement that the original 
of Letter 51 is preserved at Geneva is 
incorrect. The document referred to in the 
collation as L is a contemporary copy, on 
paper bearing a Ziirich watermark, and 
pressmarked Mappe A. 213, 1, Nr. 204 in 
the Staatsarchiv des Kantons Ziirich. 

XIII, 632. The correct pressmark of Letter 
151 is S.P. 82/7, ff. 122-23. 

XIII, 639. The correct pressmark of Letter 
170 is S.P. 103/69. 

XVIII, 274, 559-61. A supplementary list 
on notes and markings in Milton’s Bible 
appears in Modern Language Notes, LXIII 
(1948), 539. 

XVIII, 298, 15. After unico insert etiam. 

XVIII, 317, 6. [interserendum] inserendum. 

XVIII, 319, 9. Before integrum insert erit. 

XVIHI, 341, 2. A hitherto overlooked, 
third note on Paul Best, in the same hand- 
writing as the other two, should be added 
thus: la. [verso of Titlepage] The Com- 
mandements of Christ are either Universal 
or Particular. The Universal Commande- 
ments are Faith, Penitency, Obedience. The 
Particular Commandements are all either 
Principal or Inservient. 

XVIII, 492, 33. Dr. Liibbing’s discovery 
of a fair copy of Mylius’s Tagebuch enables 
us to add the following sentence to the 
Milton-Mylius conversations: Quidquam dis- 
currendo nuper aiebat: Lycurgus Briantis 
filius, qui quoniam cum Diis, Baccho prae- 
sertim pugnare contendit, czcitate perpetua a 
Jove Saturnio affectus est, innuens apologiam 
suam contra Salmasium. 

XVIII, 506. In textual notes to Common- 
place Book insert: p. 129.—3 after Cur] bo 
deleted. 
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XVIII, 550, item 9b. The copy of Paradise 
Regained described in Maggs Catalogue 598 
(1934) is not a printed book but a manuscript 
copy dated ca., 1700. 

XVIII, 577. Milton’s copy of Heraclidis 
Pontici . . . Allegoriae, Basel, 1544, which 
we could not trace in 1938, has reappeared. 
After the dispersal of the library of Lord 
Clinton at Bicton, Devonshire, it was offered 
for sale by Maggs Brothers in 1947, and is 
now in the library of the University of 
Illinois. Harris Fletcher (Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, XLVII [1948], 182) 
reports that the volume contains consider- 
able marking and minor emendations, but 
no marginalia that may be considered the 
original work of Milton. 

XVIII, 583. Through a study of the mar- 
ginalia of Milton’s copy of Pindar, Nathan 
Dane II (Modern Language Notes, LVI 
[1941], 278) has identified Milton’s edition 
of Callimachus as that edited by Bonaven- 
tura Vulcanius, Antwerp, 1584; and Harris 
Fletcher (Journal of English and Germanic 
Philology, XXXVIII (1939), 229) has sugges- 
ted that in his study of Homer Milton used 
Eustathius’s three volume edition of the 
Greek poet, Basel, 1560, Spondanus’s 
Homerii ..., Basel, 1583, and Hadrian 
Junius’s Copiae cornu, Basel, 1558. By a 
comparison of the papal imprimaturs 
appearing in Areopagitica and in different 
editions of Davanzati’s Scisma d’Inghilterra, 
Fletcher also argues (Philological Quarterly 
XXVIII [1949], 72) that Milton used the 
second (1638) edition of Davanzati’s work. 

XVIII, 586. A manuscript version of the 
Epitaph on Mazarin appears in Bodleian 
Library MS. Rawl. D. 260. ff. 23a-24a. 

XVIII, 621. Mrs. Milton’s release, 1681, 
appears both in facsimile and transcript in 
Harris Fletcher’s John Milton’s Complete 
Poetical Works Reproduced in Photographic 
Facsimilie, Urbana, Ill, 1943-48, III, 16-17. 
These supersede our text, taken from what 
proves to be a quite inaccurate transcript 
printed, as we noted, in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1822. 

XVIII, 624. The conventional designation 
“Graduation Book of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge ” is a misnomer. The name used 
at the University Registry, Cambridge, is 
“University Subscriptions Books.” 

Third Supplement (N. & Q., clxxxi, 16). 
MS. Add. 4156, no. 127 (ff. 121-24) is not a 
signed letter agreeing verbally with the 
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original of Letter 46 preserved at Stockholm, 
The British Museum manuscript is a pre. 
liminary draft in English, unsigned, showing 
only a superficial resemblance to Letter 46 
in its final form. 
THOMAS OLLIVE Masport 
J. MILTON FRENCH 
MAURICE KELLEY 


THE EARLY REFERENCES TO 
JOHN DONNE 
(Continued from page 231) 


18. The Mirrour of Majestie, 1618, some- 
times ascribed to Sir Henry Goodyere (but 
wrongly; see Mr. I. A. Shapiro’s letter in 
TLS, 5th Feb., 1949), contains an emblem 
(No. 28, p. 55) which has a resemblance to 
Donne’s third Satire, 11. 78-82 (The resem- 
blance was pointed out by J. Lederer, RES, 
XXII (1946), p. 183). The opening lines 
are: 

Th’ ascending Path that up to wisedome leades 

Is rough, uneven, steepe: and he that treades 

Therein, must many a tedious Danger meet, 

That, or trips up, or clogs his wearied feet. ... 

The form of expression seems to imply an 
acquaintance with Donne’s lines. 
_ 19. Drummond’s record of his conversa- 
tions with Ben Jonson in 1619 (ed. Herford 
and Simpson, Works, I. 128-51) contains 
Jonson’s famous dicta upon Donne's 
obscurity and his versification, upon the 
Metempsychosis, The Calme (ll. 17-18), the 
* Anniversaries’ (alone, of the poems men- 
tioned, in print), and on the ‘ verses of the 
Lost Chaine’ (Elegy XI), in connection with 
which, and with the lines from The Calme, 
Jonson remarked that ‘he esteemeth John 
Done the first poet in the World in some 
things.’ 

At this point it might be useful to consider 
what inferences might be drawn from the 
allusions to Donne so far presented. 
Obviously in his own time, as now, any- 
thing new that Donne was known to 
do or to write was of immediate interest; 
as obviously, his unprinted work was more 
widely known and admired than the printed 
work of many another writer. The most 
surprising dearth in these references is of 
evidence that the lyrics were known, or at 
any rate appreciated, as widely as the 
epigrams, verse-letters, prose paradoxes, 
elegies, and especially the satires. It is true 
that the early settings to music show a state 
of corruption in the text of the lyrics which 
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may have been as much due to frequent 
copying as to the composer’s choice. It is 
also true that, owing to Donne’s careless- 
ness about titles, some lyrics may have been 
circulating under the title of “Elegies” 
(Using Grierson’s sigla, I list examples of 
this in extant MSS: ‘A Valediction: for- 
bidding mourning’ in P, L74; ‘ The broken 
heart’ in P, S96; ‘The Token,’ ‘Loves 
Deitie’ in P; ‘ The Legacie’ in TCC, TCD; 
‘The good-morrow,’ ‘Loves Usury,’ and 
‘Communitie’ in S96; while in O’F, ‘ Elegie 
X. The Dreame’ is placed much more 
suitably among the ‘Songs and Sonets.’ 
There does not seem, however, to be much 
justification for supposing that Donne had 
anything to do with these titles.) 

Nevertheless it is interesting to note that 
the types of poem frequently referred to are 
those of the rhetorical ‘kinds’ which were 
much in vogue at the close of the 16th 
Century, especially the satire and the 
epigram. One does not suppose for a 
moment that Donne had not written 
many lyrics before 1600. It may be 
suggested, however, that he may have 
come to the lyric through the epigram; 
and, indeed, some of the lyrics, notably 
The Computation, come easily under 
the heading of ‘epigram’ as Elizabethan 
England understood the term. It may 
be that Donne, seeing these compositions 
growing into something different and better 
under his hands, was reluctant to let 
them ‘ goe’ as freely as the more orthodox 
essays of his wit. However that may be, 
and the matter is purely one of speculation, 
there is no doubt that Professor Wilson is 
right in suggesting that it was the epigram- 
matic, the satiric, the rhetorical and the 
‘witty’ in Donne that most appealed to his 
contemporaries, even in those compositions 
in which we can see other and more admir- 
able qualities; and that Jonson was a man of 
his time in the poems which he fancied as 
showing Donne to be in some things the 
first poet in the world. The references listed 
above support Professor Wilson’s opinion 
(cf. Elizabethan and Jacobean, p. 55); and 
they also, I think, support the idea that 
Donne, despite Walton’s suggestion to the 
contrary, exercising some discrimination in 
deciding to what extent certain of his poems 
were to be allowed to circulate. 


W. MILGATE. 
(To be continued) 
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EARLY REFERENCE TO THE 
DRY FLY 


[N 1901 a brief but lively correspondence 

was carried on in The Fishing Gazette’ 
to determine when the dry fly was first des- 
cribed. It led to a comment a few years 
later in Ancient Angling Authors,’ in which 
the author, W. J. Turrell, credits Thomas 
Barker’s The Art of Angling’ with that 
honour. Turrell, however, carefully qualifies 
his remarks by saying that “I think that 
Barker here refers to the fly floating in the 
water, and not upon the surface of the 
water.” 

A clear description occurs in John Gay’s 
Rural Sports,‘ which seems to have escaped 
notice during the discussion; why, one can 
hardly imagine. In Canto I Gay’s fisherman, 
who casts upstream, may be using a dry fly: 

Far up the stream the twisted hair he throws, 

Which down the murm’ring current gently flows; 

When if or chance or hunger’s pow’rful sway 

Directs the roving trout this fatal way, 

He greedily sucks in the twining bait, 

And tugs and nibbles the fallacious meat: 

Now, happy fisherman, now twitch the line! 

(vv. 149-55) 
Later in the poem Gay says that the “ new- 
form’d insect on the water moves ” (v. 211), 
and leaves no room for doubt when he refers 
to “ The wanton errors of the floating fly ” 
(v. 226). The fly seems to float on the water 
—with wings upright and firm, one may 


hope. Mortimer J. DONOVAN. 
Harvard University. 


*XLII (January-June, 1901), 296; XLIII (July- 
December, 1901), 16, 31. 

* London, 1910, p. 91. 

®> London, 1651. 

‘London, 1713. 


A FACTUAL INTERPRETATION OF 
*‘ THE CHANGELING’S’ MADHOUSE 
SCENES 


"THE scenes staged in Alibius’s Madhouse 

of Middleton’s and Rowley’s The 
Changeling (1622-1624) have generally been 
thought a burlesque of a private asylum. 
On the contrary, they are almost un- 
doubtedly a burlesque of Bethlehem 
Hospital and, in particular, of Dr. Hilkish 
Crooke (in the réle of Alibius) and of his 
steward (in the réle of Lollio). In the first 
place, the Madhouse not only, like Bethle- 
hem Hospital, entertains “daily visitants,” 
but also bears a marked resemblance to the 
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physical construction of Bethlehem, the 
wards of which were separated in two 
parallel wings; Lollio, for example, re- 
peatedly refers to the madmen as being to 
one side of the stage and “ very fools on the 
other.” The similarity of Alibius and Lollio 
to Crooke and his steward is somewhat more 
specific. Crook was appointed keeper of the 
hospital in April, 1619, by King James; in 
1632 he and his steward were tried for fraud 
and misappropriation of funds (State Papers, 
Domestic Series, October 10, 1632). Among 
other charges, Crooke was accused of 
neglecting his medical duties, of promoting 
business outside the hospital, and of appear- 
ing at the hospital “ but once a quarter to 
receive his money.” His steward was 
charged with accepting bribes and with 
selling “ casual gifts [food, drink, clothing] ” 
to the half-starved patients at “excessive 
rates.” In The Changeling, Alibius (whose 
name means “being in another place”) 
spends most of his time in drumming up 
profitable trade on the outside, while Lollio 
is portrayed as accepting bribes and favour- 
ing certain more wellto-do inmates within 
the hospital. Both are constantly concerned 
about private profit, and the successful 
Alibius, returning from business outside the 
hospital, is able to observe, ““ We shall have 
coin and credit for our pains.” (Act IV, 
Sc. 3.) Furthermore, like Dr. Crooke, 
Alibius enjoys the favour of a patron who 
is head of the state. 
ROBERT R. REED, JR. 


New York University. 


DAVID CHALMER OF FINTRAY 


"THE author of De Scotorum fortitudine, 

doctrina, et pietate (Paris, 1631) called 
himself, in Latin, David Camerarius. He 
was descended from the Chalmer family 
of Fintray (Aberdeenshire), according to a 
kinsman who, writing a decade earlier, 
depicted him as an exiled Catholic priest 
long resident in France, Spain and Italy, and 
currently living at Rome.’ In De Scotorum 
fortitudine (pp. 56-60) he described the uni- 
versities of his native land rather jejunely, 
except King’s College, Aberdeen, which he 


?Thomas Dempster, Apparatus ad historiam 
scoticam (Bologna, 1622), p. 88. Idem, Historia 
ecclesiastica gentis scotorum (Bologna, 1627), p. 196 
(reprinted, Bannatyne Club; Edinburgh, 1828-29); 
at p. 688 Dempster mentions 1621 as the current 
year. 
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evidently knew from personal experience, 

The book was licensed by a royal privilege 
issued not to the author but to a French 
priest, who received permission on April 17, 
1630, to print “un livre manuscrit qu'il a 
recouvert.” These terms would almost 
appear to imply that the publication was 
posthumous. Yet an extant copy at Blairs 
College, the Catholic seminary near Aber- 
deen, “is inscribed: Joannis Gordoni ex 
dono authoris, and carries a bookplate of the 
Scots College, Paris.”* This recipient of a 
presentation copy from the author may 
perhaps be identical with the “ Joannes 
Gordonus, Aberdonensis,” who at the age 
of 17 entered the Scots College at Douai in 
July, 1632; went on to Paris, and thence to 
Rome in 1635 to study logic; and subse- 
quently took a wife in Swabia.* 

David Chalmer of Fintray dedicated De 
Scotorum fortitudine to Charles I, who 
ascended the thrones of England and Scot- 
land in 1625. He included in the book 
(pp. 45-46) an excerpt from a volume issued 
in 1627.° In that year he published another 
work.® Hence he was active a full genera- 
tion after the death in 1592 of David 
Chambers (Lord Ormond), a judge of the 
Court of Session. Despite the chronological 
gap that separates the two men, they have 
often been confused. Thus the British 
Museum’s former Catalogue of Printed 
Books (1881-1900) attributed De Scotorum 
fortitudine to the judge. Although the mis- 
take was pointed out long ago,’ it is repeated 


*He does not appear among the entrants or 
graduates, but the lists are not available for the 
period prior to 1600; see Roll of Alumni in Arts 
of the University and King’s College of Aberdeen, 
ed. Peter John Anderson (Aberd. Univ. Studies, 
no. 1; Aberdeen, 1900), p. vii. 

*James F. K. Johnstone and Alexander W. 
Robertson, Bibliographia Aberdonensis (Third 
Spalding Club; Aberdeen, 1929-30), p. 251. 

“Records of the Scots Colleges (New Spalding 
Club; Aberdeen, 1906), pp. 26, 110. A student of 
the same name, admitted to King’s College in 1628, 
failed to take a degree with his class in 1632; see 
Fasti Aberdonenses, ed. Cosmo Innes (Spalding 
Club; Aberdeen, 1854), pp. 460, 509. 

* Dempster, Hist. eccl., pp. 689-90. 

* De statu hominis (Chalons, 1627). I have not 
been able to examine this work, which is registered 
in Johnstone and Robertson, Bibl. Aberd., p, 233; 
see p. 234 for an elegy by David’s brother, George, 
in memory of their father, Patrick; also consult 
the index for numerous writings by a third brother, 


William. 


* Charles Sanford Terry, in Studies in the History 
and Development of the University of Aberdeen 
Cine. se Studies, no. 19; Aberdeen, 1906), 
p. 1155 a: T. 
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in the new General Catalogue of Printed 
Books, XXXV (1942), 198. 

To help keep the judge and the priest 
apart, it may be useful to note certain con- 
trasts between them. The judge lived 
entirely in the sixteenth century, whereas the 
priest probably straddled the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. While the judge was 
forced to be absent from Scotland, he pub- 
lished three works in French (Paris, 1579). 
Two books by the priest were printed half 
a century later, in Latin, under the name 
“Camerarius.” But an eminent contem- 
porary writer used the form “Camerius,” 
not “Camerarius,” for the judge.’ His 
position as Chancellor of Ross (“Can- 
cellarius Rossensis”) was utilized in the 
Register of the Privy Council of Scotland 
to indicate his presence at that body's meet- 
ings, with the exception of a single occasion 
when he was designated ‘“ Camerarius 
Rossensis.”® This solitary substitution of 
“Camerarius ” for “ Cancellarius ” may well 
be a clerical error, since the “ chamberlain 
of the earldom of Ros(s)”** was not a mem- 
ber of the Privy Council.’° In any case, 
“Camerarius ” here signifies the title of an 
office, not the name of an individual. 

In the vernacular the judge’s surname 
regularly appeared in official documents as 
“Chalmer” or “ Chalmeris.” The Acts of 
the Parliament of Scotland, for instance, 
record that “ David Chalmer” was found 
guilty of treason in 1568 and deprived of 
his property for supporting Mary Stuart 
(III, 49-54); in 1584 his former possessions 
were restored to “David Chalmeris” 
(III, 314). But a surviving holograph letter 
bears the signature ‘“ David Chamber.”" 
The “a” being pronounced short in those 
days, “ Chamber ” doubtless sounded much 
like “Chalmer.” In his French writings the 
judge used the spelling “Chambre.” His 
preference for the form with “b” rather 
than “1” is not known to have been shared 
by the priest. Since the judge has generally 
been called “Chambers,” perhaps it would 
be wise hereafter to retain for the priest 


‘George Buchanan, De Maria Scotorum regina 
(London, 1571), p. 6; idem, Rerum Scoticarum 
historia (Edinburgh, 1582), bk. 18, p. 212r. 

* First series, I, 436, 439, 442, 455, 460, 511; 495. 

* Register, 1st ser., IV, 692; V, 623. 
ot ee! See bmn Be 
1936), Vit Ad ueen of Scots (Edinburgh, 
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the favourite seventeenth-century version, 
“* Chalmer.””?? 

An earnest warning against merging the 
two men was sounded by William Forbes 
Leith, Pre-Reformation Scholars in Scotland 
in the XVI Century (Glasgow, 1915), p. 78. 
But at p. 89 Leith calls the author of De 
Scotorum fortitudine “David Cameron.” 


EDWARD ROSEN. 
City College, New York. 


? Dempster, Scotorum scriptorum nomenclatura 


(Bologna, 1622), p. 5. 


‘A TALE OF A TUB’: A CORRECTION 


"THERE is current a curious misinterpreta- 

tion of a passage in A Tale of a Tub, 
Section II (pp. 79-80 of the edition by 
Guthkelch and Nichol Smith). Swift is 
giving the arguments of those who held that 
the soul is ‘the outward . . . Cloathing; 

. of daily Creation and Circumfusion.’ 
He goes on: ‘This last they proved by 
Scripture, because, in Them we Live, and 
Move, and have our Being: As likewise by 
Philosophy, because they are All in All, and 
All in every Part.’ In this last phrase, Sir 
Henry Craik saw an allusion to the philo- 
sophy of Anaxagoras, which he thought 
Swift might have known through Lucretius, 
I, 876 (Selections from Swift [1892], p. 387). 
The Guthkelch and Nichol Smith edition, 
and E. Pons (Swift: Les Années de 
Jeunesse, p. 322), both follow Craik. But 
in fact the allusion is less abstruse and more 
apt (for Anaxagoras’s doctrine had no 
special reference to the soul more than to 
anything else); it is simply a quotation of 
the very common scholastic tag, ‘ Anima 
est tota in toto corpore et tota in qualibet 
parte. Milton refers to it as ‘illud 
Aristotelicum’ in De Doctrina Christiana, 
I, vii. (Columbia edition, XV, 46), and there 
is a useful collection of instances of it in 
M.L.N., Ixvii. (1948), 537. 


J. C. MAXWELL. 


NOTES ON JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY 
(Continued from page 167) 
Johnson and Cowell 
At the end of Note V, I referred in pass- 
ing to Johnson’s use of Cowell's legal 
dictionary. Further examination shows that 
he made extensive use of it. A mere check 
on illustrative quotations does not fairly 
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reveal this, since Johnson relied on Cowell 
more for definitions than quotations. The 
care with which he must have studied 
Cowell is, in a small way, additional proof 
of Johnson’s life-long interest in legal 
matters, so usefully summarized by 
Sir Arnold McNair. 

The Interpreter: or Booke, containing the 
Signification of Words . . . by John Cowell 

. was published in 1637. My copy (from 
which all quotations are taken) is the second 
edition, 1637. It is a rather miscellaneous 
compilation. He felt obliged to explain, 
To the Readers, that he had inserted “ not 
onely of words belonging to the art of the 
Law, but of any other also, that I thought 
obscure, of what sort soever; as_ Fish, 
Cloath, Spices, Drugges, Furres, and such- 
like.” I like his excuse—‘ For in this I 
follow the example of our Civilians, that 
have thought it their part to expound any 
thing they could meet with in their walke.” 
I am reminded of Raleigh’s comment on 
Paradise Lost:* “* The glory of God,’ says 
the Wisdom of Solomon, ‘is to conceal a 
thing; the glory of the King is to find it 
out.’” But the glory of Milton’s Deity is 
to explain a thing.” 

Johnson reproduced Cowell verbatim, 
either in definitions or quotations, for 60 
words beginning with A. He “lifted” 9 
definitions—A bjuration, Abridge, Acquit- 
tance, Acre, Affirm, Afforest to Alien, 
Almoner, Appertenance—without acknow- 
ledgement. Three—Abator, Alnagar, and 
Avower—have Dict. as source, but are 
clearly taken from Cowell. The authority 
quoted for Agist, Amendment, and 
Annoisance is Blount, and for Apportion- 
ment, Chambers, but the wording, whether 
taken directly or indirectly, is Cowell’s. It 
might be said that Johnson used Cowell’s 
book for 76 words beginning with A. 
Cowell’s A-words number 138, but after 
deducting French and Latin phrases, Latin 
names of writs (of which there are many), 
and extremely technical terms which no 
general English dictionary would include, 
there are only about 14 entries which John- 
son did not use. That is, to put it briefly, 
Johnson used 76 of Cowell’s A-word 
definitions out of a useable 90, a very high 
proportion which seems to show Johnson’s 


a Dr. Johnson and the Law (Cambridge, 
* Raleigh, Milton (London n.d.), p. 131. 
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careful study of his source-book if not his 

interest in the subject. 

“Under the headings ‘ King,’ ‘ Parlia- 
ment,’ ‘Prerogative,’ ‘ Recoveries,’ and 
‘Subsidies,’ he [Cowell] advanced the 
Opinion that the English monarchy was 
an absolute monarchy,”® 

and The Interpreter was burnt by the com- 

mon hangman on March 26, 1610. A few 

very brief extracts from these definitions will 
show how they could offend, and by com- 
paring them with Johnson it will be seen 
that the latter, in spite of his Tory sym- 
pathies, defined with caution. The conflict, 

in any event, was a century away in 1755, 

KING: (Cowell) . . . hee is above the law 
by his absolute power. ... And though he 
. . . doe admit the three Estates . . . unto 
councell, yet this . . . is not of constraint, 
but of his owne benignitie. . . . 
(Johnson) Monarch: supreme governour. 

PARLIAMENT: (Cowell) . . . either the King 
is above the Parliament, that is, the 
positive lawes of his Kingdome, or else 
that hee is not an absolute King... . 
(Johnson quotes Cowell, but only to the 
effect that Parliament is a court “of all 
others, the highest and of greatest 
authority.”) 

PREROGATIVE: (Cowell) . . . that especiall 
power, preeminence, or privilege that the 
King hath in any kinde over and above 
other persons, and above the ordinarie 
course of the common law, in the right 


of his crown. ... I hold it incontrowlable, 
that the King of England is an absolute 
King. ; 
(Johnson) An _ exclusive or peculiar 
privilege. A. D. ATKINSON. 


* D.N.B. ‘ Cowell’ art. 


JUNIUS AND MILTON 


MANY of the critics of the 18th century 
polemicist “Junius” have indicated 
the Miltonic character of his genius. John 
Jaques (History of Junius, 1843) associates 
the portraits of Junius with the creations of 
Milton’s Pandemonium. Edmund H. Barker 
(The Claims of Sir Philip Francis, 1828) 
paints Junius as “with Titanian look 
denouncing 
Desperate revenge and battle dangerous 
to less than gods;” 
. and his editor “ Atticus Secundus” 
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(Letters of Junius, 1822) suggests a com- 

rison with Milton, by stating that in one 
of his letters to the Duke of Grafton “ we 
sem to see him grinning horribly a 
ghastly smile.” 

These comparisons which are so im- 
mediate in the criticism of Junius make 
particularly odd the absence of any direct 
quotation from Milton in the Letters that 
Junius authorised for publication in 1772. 
This absence of quotation in the authorised 
Letters seems almost intentional, as though 
Junius were taking pains to remove from 
his acknowledged compositions any Miltonic 
indebtedness; strange it must remain in the 
Junian compositions which are the flower 
of that literature of political polemic of the 
1760's and 1770’s in which the model and 
melancholic mind of Milton is omnipresent. 
However, in the miscellaneous letters which 
have been attributed to Junius, there is 
ample quotation from Miiton. In one of 
the early letters, under the signature of 
Valerius, he speaks of the dismissal of 
Amherst as the servile act of the ministers, 
performed at the command of the favourite, 
and repudiates their conduct: 

Their whole political system is wrapped 

up in one short maxim— 

My author and disposer! what thou bidd’st 

Unargued | obey. 

(Letters of Junius, 2nd ed., 1814, III, 99.) 

In another of these letters, under the sig- 
nature of Atticus, he bitterly condemns 
Lord Shelburne: 


Without spirit or judgment to take an 
advantageous mode of retiring, he sub- 
mits to be insulted so long as he is paid 
for it. But even this abject conduct will 
avail him nothing. Like his great arche- 
type, the vapour on which he rose deserts 
him, and now— 


Fluttering his pennons vain, plumb down he 


drops. 

(Ed. cit., Ill, 173-74.) 
In one of the last of these miscellaneous 
letters, under the signature of Veteran, 
addressed to Barrington, he allows Milton 
to close his rounded defiance: 

Pray, my Lord, will you be so good as 
to explain to us of what nature were 
those services which he first rendered to 
your Lordship? Was he winged like a 
messenger, or stationary like a sentinel ?— 


Like Maia’s son he stood, 
And shook his plumes— 
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Videlicet, at the door of Lady —————n’s 
cabinet. 


(Ed. cit., Ill, 443.) 
These miscellaneous letters are better 
illustrative of the manner in which the 
polemicist of the day made use of Milton’s 
energy of language. If there is in the 
authorised corpus of Junius a studied rejec- 
tion of Miltonic borrowing, we are none 
the less reminded, as we read, of Milton’s 
diction and cadence. The cast of the thought, 

in many places, in both remains the same. 


FRANCESCO CORDASCO. 


COLERIDGE AS ‘THE WEDDING 
GUEST’ IN THE ‘RIME OF THE 
ANCIENT MARINER’ 


NINETEEN years after writing the 

‘Rime,’ Coleridge wrote a ‘Lay 
Sermon, prefaced by an ‘Allegoric 
Vision’ told by a pilgrim. The poet drew 
from the Rime almost all the ideas and 
imagery embodied in the Vision, hence, it 
seems he set out to write a land-story to 
match his tale of the sea. 

Both Rime and Vision are told by pil- 
grims; in the Rime the one passes ‘like 
night, from land to land’; and in the Vision 
the other is described as a pilgrim. In both 
cases there are only two persons present, 
speaker and listener, and in both it is the 
listener who recounts what he was told. 
In the Rime ‘He could not choose but 
hear, and in the Vision ‘ A sudden tempest 
forced us to seek protection—and we sat 
face to face’ when the Pilgrim said ‘ Wilt 
thou hear a vision? ’ The Mariner is ancient 
and has a long gray beard; the Pilgrim 
reminds his auditor of ‘the not unlovely 
decays—of the elm when the vines are as 
bands of dried withies around its trunk.’ 
Both have remarkable eyes. The last line 
of the poem is ‘ He rose the morrow morn’ 
—and of the Vision, ‘I awoke.’ Both 
Mariner and Pilgrim had a journey, endured 
horrors, had fellow victims, met a good 
spirit, went to sleep. In the poem ‘the rain 
poured down from one black cloud—the 
lightning fell with never a jag, and the 
Pilgrim said ‘ Mark that vivid flash through 
this torrent of rain!’ The Mariner said 
‘And turns no more his head, Because he 
knows a fearful fiend Doth close behind 
him tread’ and the Pilgrim said ‘I caught 
a glimpse of him from behind; and lo! I 
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beheld a monster.’ In the poem, ‘the sun 
did peer, as through a grate’ and in the 
Vision is ‘a vast Idol, framed of iron bars 
intercrossed.’ The ‘dungeon-grate’ in the 
Rime is matched by ‘immense cage’ for 
humans in the Vision: ‘death-fires’ in the 
Rime by ‘sepulchral light’ in the Vision: 
‘the Night-mare Life-in-Death ’ in the Rime, 
by ‘the great goddess—her features— 
terrible, yet vacant’ in the Vision: ‘ Death’ 
and ‘ Life-in-Death’ in the Rime, by ‘ Sen- 
suality’’ and ‘ Blasphemy’ in the Vision. 

Having shown the intimate parallel be- 
tween Rime and Vision, and between 
speaker and listener in both, and Coleridge 
having stated he was the listener in the 
Vision, it follows that he was the listener 
(‘the Wedding Guest’) in the Rime. Were 
such not the case, he would have failed to 
balance his accounts! 

HowarpD PARSONS. 


A BYRON LETTER 


"THE following brief unpublished letter by 
Lord Byron is more significant than it 
at first appears to be. Though the addressee 
and “Our friend ...at Rome” are un- 
identified, the former may possibly be Sir 
John St. Aubyn, who, according to Trelawny 
(Record, 1887, p. 6), lived in “the largest 
country-house (Plangeau) near” Geneva. 


My dear Sir 


I must thank you for favouring me with 
a line on Saturday [June 22]—I have no 
news for you in return—but am vain 
enough to imagine you will not be dis- 
pleased at receiving a slight effusion from 
me—Have you in your library any account 
of the Bernese Alps or could you do me 
the great favour to borrow one for me of 
any of your book loving friends?—I am 
going to look up all sorts of books on the 
subject—Our friend is at Rome—so I 
suppose he is on his way home, but until 
he returns you must make up with 

Yours sincerely 

June 27th [1816] Byron 


This letter was written at Ouchy during 
the famous tour about Lake Geneva made 
by Byron and Shelley in Byron’s boat during 
June 23-30, 1816. They arrived at Ouchy on 
Thursday, June 27, and left it on Saturday, 
June 29, having been detained there two 
days by bad weather. As is well known, this 
tour not only made a profound impression 
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on the poets, but also inspired some of their 
best poetry: Shelley’s Hymn to Intellectual 
Beauty, and Byron’s Prisoner of Chillon, 
Sonnet on Chillon, Sonnet to Lake Leman, 
and some stanzas in Canto III of Childe 
Harolde’s Pilgrimage. 

The “slight effusion” which Byron con- 
jectures his correspondent will not be dis- 
pleased to receive from him must be a short 
poem which Byron had recently composed, 
The term would certainly be inappropriate 
as a reference to the letter itself. The poem 
might have been the Sonnet of Chillon. The 
two poets visited the Castle of Chillon on 
June 26, and on June 27, at Ouchy, The 
Prisoner of Chillon is supposed to have been 
partially composed. 

The letter has the additional interest of 
being associated with Byron’s trip through 
the Bernese Alps. This tour was made in 
the company of John Cam Hobhouse during 
September 17-29, 1816, and is permanently 
recorded in the journal which Byron kept 
for his sister Augusta. 

The original MS of this letter consists of 
2 pp. 8vo (one single sheet), and is owned 
by Dr. Frank Read of Philadelphia. It is 
inlaid in a copy of English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers elaborately illustrated individually 
and privately by Ferdinand J. Dreer, and 


dated 1870. FREDERICK L. JONES. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


AN EARLY POEM BY 
MRS. BROWNING 


"THE standard bibliography of Elizabeth 

Barrett Browning, compiled by T. J. 
Wise in 1918, lists as her first contribution 
to periodical literature “The Rose and 
Zephyr ” in the Literary Gazette and Journal 
of the Belles Lettres of November 19, 1825. 
I recently discovered a poem published by 
Miss Barrett in 1821 in the New Monthly 
Magazine. The verses, which are signed at 
the end E.B.B., were apparently her first 
contribution to a periodical. She did not 
consider the poem worthy of being included 
in her Essay on Mind, 1826, nor in any 
volume issued during her lifetime, and it 
has never been mentioned or reproduced in 
any form. 

In 1820, when she was only fourteen years 
old, Miss Barrett had printed her first volume 
of early verse, the Battle of Marathon, an 
“epic ” of four books which she later charac- 
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terized in a letter to Richard Hengist Horne 
as “ Pope’s Homer done over again, or rather 
undone.” During the twenties she was living 
at Hope End, the Barrett estate to the north 
of Ledbury, Herefordshire, devoting most of 
her time to writing verses and studying 
Greek. 

The text of her contribution to the New 


‘Monthly Magazine [I 1821), 523] is as 


follows : 


StaNzAS, ExcITED By SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE 
PRESENT STATE OF GREECE 
Greece! glorious Greece! what art thou but a 
name? 
The echo of a cataract gone by? 
The once victorious voice of all thy fame, 
Which awed the world, now trembles in a sigh: 
And I will sing thy glory’s lullaby— 
For I have loved thee, Greece,—and o’er the 
lyre. 
Faintly and sadly shall my fingers fly— 
The mournful cadence dies upon the wire, 
And on the desolate winds, those melodies 
expire! 
Yes! I have loved thee—and my youthful soul 
Hath wildly dreamt of glory, and of thee— 
Burst the proud links of man’s severe controul, 
And sprung to sojourn with the great and free! 
Oh! who would not thy vot’ry, Graecia, be? 
And I have hung upon th’ enchanted page 
Entranced,—and wept thy fallen liberty— 
Till my breast thrill’d with all the patriot’s 


rage, 
And soar'd aloft, to greet the hero, poet, sage. 


Where art thou, Athens, and what art thou now? 
Thy spirit even, exalted land, is free!— 
Though wither'd, yet the /aurel shades thy brow— 
The desolate all that now remains of thee, 
Mother of arts, and arms, and liberty! 
A lovely corse, encircled by a wreath 
Of faded flowers, my heart alone can see— 
And I will love thee, though despoil’d of 
breath, 
For thou art beauteous, Graecia, e’en in death! 
E. B. B. 


: GARDNER TAPLIN. 
Indiana University. 


KEATS AND ‘HAMLET’ 


AS sombre in mood as the nearly syn- 
chronous ode ‘To a Nightingale’ is 
Keats's sonnet commencing 
“ did I laugh tonight? No voice will tell: 
No God, no demon of severe response, 
._- to =a! from heaven or from hell. 
en to my human heart I turn at once. 
Heart! Thou and I are here, sad and alone. . . 
The lines are reminiscent of Hamlet's 
soliloquy ‘Now I am alone...” (II, ii. 


533/89) where Hamlet unpacks his heart 
with words. The opening question in the 
sonnet echoes Hamlet’s earlier in the scene: 
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‘Why did you laugh when I said man 
delights not me? (ibid, line 307). The second 
and third lines of the sonnet recall Hamlet’s 


Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damn’d; 
— thee airs from Heaven or blasts from 


| 

(I, iv., 40/1) 
In connection with this sonnet Keats 
speaks of ‘the violence of my temperament 
continually smothered down’, (‘ Letters’ 
2nd Ed. p. 318) a factor which would suffi- 
ciently account for the functional disturbance 
described at the opening of the Ode ‘To a 
Nightingale’, resembling WHamlet’s after- 

reaction to his ghostly visitation: 
Oh all you host of Heaven! Oh Earth: what 


else? 
And shall I couple Hell? Oh fie: hold my 


heart ; 
And you my sinews grow not instant old; 
But bear me stiffly up. 
(I, v., 93/6) 


The Ode ‘ To a Nightingale ’ covers some- 
what the same ground as ‘Hamlet’. They 
both open on the idea ‘I am sick at heart’ 
(I, i., 9), and indeed, but for these passages 
from ‘Hamlet’ it is doubtful if Keats’s 
asthenia at hearing the bird’s song would 
have figured in the Ode. 

That Keats, like Hamlet, had recently been 
bereaved may have been the cause of the 
strand of reminiscence of ‘ Hamlet’ (chiefly 
of the ghost scenes) which seems to run 
through the Ode, from the opening phrase 
until, as at the tolling of a bell, ‘ the extrava- 
gant and erring spirit hies to his confine.’ 

The possible effect in forming a ‘ Hamlet 
complex ’ at this time, of such passages as 

Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother’s death 

The memory be green... 

(‘ Hamlet,’ I, ii., 1/7) 


must be considered, for to a strange degree 
the play seems to contain the germs of many 
of the constrasting ideas used in the Ode. 
The passages reminiscent of ‘ Hamlet ’, which 
I quote below, include the openings of the 
first four stanzas. 

1. The heart ache and the thousand . 


(III, i., 62) 
My heart aches and a drowsy... (stanza 1) 
2. With juice of cursed hebenon... 
. in the porches of mine ears... 
(I, v., 63/4) 


And duller shouldst thou be than the fat weed 
That roots it self in ease on Lethe wharf .. 
(I, v., 33/4) 

. as though of hemlock’ I had drunk ... 


* Regarding Keats’s ‘hemlock,’ Prof. C. L. 
Finney, ‘ The Evolution of Keats’s Poetry,’ notes 
that it is a reminiscence of Marlow’s Ovid’s 
Elegies, III, 6, 13. 
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Or emptied some dull opiate .. . 
. . and Lethe-wards had sunk. (stanza 1) 
3. ... draughts of Rhenish (I, iv., 10) 
This skull has lain in the earth three-and- 
twenty years. (V, i., 165) 


A few lines later Rhenish and the skull are 
mentioned together, and in all likelihood 
account for the form of Keats’s wish for 
oblivion which opens the second stanza: 


O, for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep delved 
earth : comin 2) 
4. It faded on the crowing of the cock. (I, i., 158) 
Thaw, and resolve it self into a dew. (I, ii., 130) 
Fade far away, dissolve .. . (stanza 3) 
5S. I say, away! go on. I'll follow thee. (I, v., 86) 
Away! away! for I will fly to thee. (stanza 4) 
6. .. . with wings as swift as meditation. 
(I, v., 3031) 
... on the viewless wings of Poesy. (stanza 4) 
7. The bird of dawning singeth all night long... 
. . . no spirit dare stir abroad .. . 
So hallow’d and so gracious is the time. 
(I, ii., 161/5) 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy! (stanza 6) 
8. Still am I called... (I, v., 84) 
The ears are senseless that should give us 


hearing. (V, 1i., 362) 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in 
vain... (stanza 6) 

9. To sing sage requiem .. . (V, i., 229) 


Imperial Caesar, dead and turn’d to clay... 

(V, i., 205) 
To thy high requiem become a sod. (stanza 6) 
... I, his sole son... (III, iii., 77) 


...to my sole self... (stanza 8) 
11. Adieu, adieu, adieu, remember me _ (I, v., 92) 
Adieu! ... Adieu! adieu! (stanza 8) 


The group of reminiscences at the end of 
the sixth stanza would seem to suggest that 
at one stage the long Ode ended here, on a 
melodramatic note well consonant with the 
opening. 

The first line of Keat’s sonnet ‘To 
Homer ’: 

Standing aloof in giant ignorance, 
appears to contain a composite echo of 
*Hamlet’, each source passage being con- 
nection with Laertes. The theme of the 
sonnet, as of that already quoted, is ‘ dark- 
ness’, which recall 


. . . Laertes: in mine ignorance 
Your skill shall, like a star i’ the darkest night, 
Stick fiery off indeed. 

(‘ Hamlet,’ V, ii., 243/5) 


This, by association brings in Laertes’s 

(Ibid line 235) 
and Laertes’s ‘ giant-like’ rebellion (Ibid IV, 
ii., 118). R. F. RASHBROOK. 


I stand aloof... 
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A POLISH REFUGEE AND THE 
SHAH OF PERSIA 
(clxxxix 244; exc 62, 123; cxci 65) 
"THE following letter, which appeared as 
an advertisement in the columns of the 
Penrith Observer for Tuesday, April 3, 1866, 


throws some light on the family and career 
of Count Henry Krasinski. 


“ Sir—As curious agencies, for some pre- 


concerted purpose seem to be busy again in 
fostering artful misrepresentations about me, 
I am obliged to beg your kindness for the 
insertion of a few lines, as an answer to 
them, in your influential country paper. 
I was born in 1804 at Laskowioze, a village 
situated in the parish of Tanov, district of 
Kohryn, in Lithuanian Polessia, Russian 
Poland, thirty English miles west to the 
town of Pinsk, which I so_ graphically 
describe in the notes of my French historical 
novel Bataille de Kirholn, published thirty 
years ago in Paris. It was published in 1843, 
in English, by Mr. Newby, under the title of 
“The Poles in the 17th Century, with the 
addition of the Prophecy of Vernyhora on 
Poland, and the Life of the Grand Hetman 
Zalkiewski, the celebrated composer of the 
Tzars.” I am the eldest son, born in wed- 
lock, of Miss Louisa Orzeszke, and Count 
Christiany Krasinski. I have an only sister, 
Mrs. General Malletska, a widow of the 
General of that name, and two younger 
brothers whose Christian names are Boleslas 
and Vincent, both married and living com- 
fortably on their estates in the Kingdom of 
Poland. My maternal grandmother’s maiden 
name was Princess Szuyska. She was twice 


married, to Count Krasicki and Mr. 
Orzeszke. She left children by both hus- 
bands. She claimed a lateral sovereign 


descent, and was as she said related to the 
Howard’s, Douglas’s, and Rallinson’s, not 
less than to the Oreglio’s family. She there- 
fore transmitted me some drops of British 
and Italian blood; while my father, one of 
the most scientific men in all Europe, 
belonged to the Corviu (Karivin) Krasinski’s 
family. Its pedigree can be traced to the 
Romans, and its relationship with some 
sovereign houses is by no means a secret. 
After spending my early boyhood in Padolia 
and the Ukraine, I visited Galicia and 
Vienna. Subsequently I came to Warsaw, 
where I have been educated, and, after being 
in the Military College, held a commission 
in the guard. 
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From Warsaw, I paid long visits to dif- 
ferent parts of Poland. Whe war broke out I 
was with a Polish passport in Polessia. After 
trying in vain to reach the Polish army, in 
1830, I was arrested by the Russians, sub- 
sequently liberated, and, at the very time 
when I was going to be re-arrested, I escaped 
in 1831 to Galicia, swam subsequently across 
the Vistula at Zawichast, and re-entered the 
Polish Army. 

After being present at several engage- 
ments, I was decorated and entered Austria 
with the corps d’armée of the General 
Ramorine. From the fortress of Olmutz 
I went to England, subsequently to France 
and Belgium. At last I returned to England 
in 1838, where I have been ever since. I paid 
only three short visits to France to see my 
sister and brothers, and spent some weeks at 
Turin. I gave lessons on French and fencing, 
and was lecturing in different parts of 
England. I chiefly resided in the Northern 
Wilds and London. I wrote several works 
in French and English, in favour of England, 
Poland and Turkey. The late Sultan, to 
whom I dedicated ‘“‘ The Cossacks of the 
Ukraine,” gave me, subsequently, the rank 
of Colonel, I have been told, but owing to 
intrigues, the brevet to that effect never 
reached my hands. During my stay at Liver- 
pool in 1859 in Duke Street, 129, and subse- 
quently in the same street, 175, several letters 
so addressed by Count Adolphe Krosnowski 
reached me from Paris (he is now a general 
and lives 124, Rue de la Pampe, at Passy, 
near Paris). What I stated over and over 
again, I repeat, namely there is no other 
Count Krasinski, nor any Krasinski whose 
Christian name is Henry, who belongs to the 
emigration of 1831, who is also one of her 
Majesty’s naturalised subjects, and author of 
several works and some plays except my 
humble self. 

Besides all this, Major Michalowski’s 
widow, a highly respected Roman Catholic 
lady, residing with her two sons at Liverpool, 
and having some acquaintance at its post- 
office knows me very well. Colonel Wilson 
Patten, M.P. for Lancashire, and some noble- 
men are not unknown to me. The Rev. R. 
Gwillyn, the rural dean, and Mr. Henry Fell 
at Ulverston, Mr. T. Robinson, solicitor at 
Appleby, and Miss Ferguson, near Carlisle, 
know me for the last six and twenty years, 
While Mrs. and Miss C., residing in London 
178 Calleshill Street, Eaton Square, are kind 
fnough to receive my money-letters from 
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abroad, and know always precisely where 
I am to be found. I was never married, and 
never received any legacy to this time. My 
brother Boleslas is 57, while my brother 
Vincent is 43. The former is taller and 
stouter than I am, and squints. The other 
is slender. Both speak French only, and do 
not understand English. I have the honour 
to be, Your most humble servant, 
Count Henry Krasinski.” 

In the Penrith Observer for March 12 1872 
a letter from the Count, headed “ The Attack 
on Prince Bismarck” and dated Brough, 
March 9, appears. In this he writes: ‘“ Four 
times I warned the Emperor Louis Napoleon 
not to make war with Prussia . . . but as 
there is an influential clique which tries 
incessantly to underrate my intellect, and 
condemns everything that emanates from me 
(although almost always political events turn 
in my favour) His French Majesty fell into 
the snare.” 

This letter, in a much extended form, 
appears in the Penrith Observer for April 9 
as an advertisement. After going at some 
length into European affairs, the Count goes 
on:— 

“Coming to other topics, I take this 
opportunity to state that although some of 
my books, music, plates, private cards, my 
only sister’s likeness (Mrs. General Malletska) 
and copyright cards of works of which I am 
the author, were abstracted from my trunk, 
nobody can turn them to account, according 
to the answer of the authorities of the British 
Museum, as the fellow copyright cards (alias 
tickets) to be found there, prevent the en- 
croachment on my rights. .. .” 

The letter ends with the offer of a reward: 

“Some circumstances seem to foster the 
idea that in consequence of the circulation 
of the rumour of my death, not only some 
legacies intended for me did not reach my 
hands but for my money also land was pur- 
chased in the North of England, and turned 
to account. I protest against such doings, 
and offer a reward of £150 to any person 
who may give such information as shall lead 
to the recovery of the property. The reward 
even may much increase, according to cir- 
cumstances, and cannot be paid before the 
money reaches my hands. An answer may 
be inserted in the Observer, and personal 
interview with me fostered. The information 
must be given as soon as possible... ” 

In a postscript the Count says he is well 
known to the Rev. John Warden, “ not less 
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than to Mrs. Ewbank.” He also knows 
some worthy persons at Kirkby Lonsdale, 
and many other persons in various parts of 
England, including a duke, who displayed 
always good intentions towards me.” 

In a letter dated April 23 1872 the Coun- 
tess says that the pamphlet “ Private anec- 
dotes of the late and present Emperors of 
Russia . . . ” was written at Brough and 
was dedicated “to the free inhabitants of 
Australia at Milburn, St. Francisco in Cali- 
fornia . . . to whom falsely his death was 
announced.” He added that he was now 76, 
(sic) in good health, and “ may be so for 
some time.” His pamphlet brought him 
“some legacies abroad, according to what 
has been repeatedly told him, but he has 
never received any of them up to this time.” 
He also says that the pamphlet contains two 
chapters in favour of the late Duke of 
Northumberland, who vindicated his honour, 
and the late Lord Lonsdale. 

A further letter appeared a week later, 
dated from Mrs. Slee’s, Beacon Side, Penrith. 
in this he gives a rambling account of lega- 
cies left him by Count Sigismond Krasinski, 
and which he alleges are withheld from him 
by Prince George Lubomirski, (Jerzy) one 
of the Count’s chief executors. Count 
Henry become somewhat incoherent at 
this point: “As Count Louis Krasinski, 
immensely rich, who married in 13 months 
after Count Sigismond Krasinski’s death, 
his widow offered me about £200 per annum 
for my rights in 1862, 13 Rue d’Alger in 
the month of January in Paris, and bitterly 
complained that I want to take everything 
from him and his lady, much money is due 
to me. I did not comply with his request, 
because he would not explain the matter 
fully, and went twice off.” The letter goes 
on to add that the writer is 67, (sic) and 
pining in great poverty, and ends “I have 
nothing to reproach myself with, and those 
who try to pick quarrels with me, must give 
rightly their name and address, in order 
fairly to allow the judge to investigate the 
matter to the bottom.” 

Finally on May 7 the Count wrote yet 
another letter, dealing with his relations with 
Joseph Ferguson, M.P. for Carlisle and his 
wife—“ the best and most virtuous couple 
I knew in England.” He says that Mrs. 
Ferguson asked him to go and see her 
because she had something of great import- 
ance to tell him. However, Mrs. Ferguson 
died unexpectedly without revealing what it 
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was and so sudden was her death that the 
Count says “I cried also, as in 1859 I did 
cry when I saw the notice of Count Sigis- 
mond’s death.” 

As to the disclosure Mrs. Ferguson was 
about to make, the Count speculates “it 
might have been something to do with 
Australia and other colonies, or with the 
Continent, or not improbably with Northum- 
berland, Yorkshire, Lancs, Beds or Durham, 
where owing to a combination of most 
curious circumstances my name was actually 


mispelled once.” C. Roy HupLeston, 


EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 
DANCES (cxcv. 61) 


FOR at least the first quarter of the 

century the principal dance was the 
English country dance; the minuet and the 
cotillion dying out, whilst the waltz and the 
quadrille were known only to the more 
sophisticated. S. Baring Gould’s Old 
Country Life has a chapter on_ these 
contre or counter dances, the dancers being 
arranged in two lines, men on one side, 
women on the other, facing each other 
whereas foreign dances were circular or 
square in form, although La Boulangere 
from Brittany is set in lines. (The latter 
dance is mentioned in Pride and Prejudice), 
He quotes a book on dances published in 
1821 as mentioning the rarity of finding 
persons at a ball who could dance either the 
waltz or the quadrille. 

The anonymous novel Almack’s 1826, 
illustrates this position; it refers to the quad- 
rille as the French country dance, some of 
the figures of which were Pantalon, Eté, 
Poule, Trenise and Pastorale—other dances 
mentioned in the book are the Polonaise and 
the Mazoneta. , 

The quadrille seems to have been intro- 
duced into England about 1814—the waltz 
several years earlier, having become highly 
fashionable in London society by 1812, 
although at late as May 1839 Queen Victoria 
records in her diary that in the course of 
dancing a mazurka with the Grand Duke of 
Russia, she was “ whisked round like in that 
rather shocking new dance the Valse, which 
was very pleasant.” 

By the eighteen forties the new type of 
dancing has become general. James Holmes 
advertises in the Worcester Herald, January 
4th, 1845, that he has acquired in London 
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under Mons. E. Coulon La Valse Cellatius 
and Mazurka Quadrilles. ‘Mr. Holmes 
continues to give instruction in the Polka, 
Valse a Deux Temps, etc.” 

Mary PHILLIps. 


HANS EWOUTS, ARTIST OF THE 
TUDOR COURT THEATRE 


PERHAPS the least known of the Dutch 
painters who were generously patronized 
by the Tudor court is Hans Ewouts. His 
work lacked the vision of Hans Holbein, 
the learning of Lucas de Heere, and the 
subtlety of Cornelius Ketel. But he seems 
to have excelled his countrymen in influence 
on Elizabethan stagecraft. Toward a full 
understanding of Ewouts’ rdéle in the 
development of theatrical art in the world of 
Shakespeare, I submit the following notes 
Apparently he began the study of his pro- 
fession in Amsterdam. One Jan Ewoutzoon 
practiced wood-engraving there about 1537, 
working out designs for Cornelius Teunisse, 
notably one of Mucius Scaevola, and 
another of some fame, “ Allegory of the 
Flight of Time.”* This Jan is generally 
thought to be our Hans. Sir Lionel Cust 
found a record of Jan Eeuwouts at Antwerp, 
where in 1540 he became a free master of 
the artists guild of St. Luke.* There is no 
clear trace of him in the Low Countries 
after the middle of the century. 

Sir Lionel identified him with the Jan 
Ewouts who lived in London in 1552 as 
the servant of John Mitchell. In the same 
year “ John Ewottes, painter,” was reported 
as a resident of the parish of St. Saviour in 
Southwark. He must have enjoyed dwelling 
in the heart of London’s theatrical district, 
for seven years later, ‘Hans Eywooddes ” 
was listed among the “ strangers ” living in 
the parish.* 

In 1569 “Haunce Eworth” painted a 
remarkable portrait of Queen Elizabeth, 
contrasting her with the goddesses Juno, 
Pallas and Venus, in a way that reminds 
us of the elaborate compliment George Peele 
paid her majesty at the end of his Arraign- 


‘Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers, 
1903, II, 136. died " 

.*“ Notes on the Inventory of Paintings Belong- 
ing to John, Lord Lumley,” Burlington Magazine, 

V (1908-9) 366ff. Cf. the Walpole Society 
Annual, II (1913), TIL (1914). 

*Returns of Aliens Dwelling in the City and 
Suburbs of London from the Reign of Henry VIII 
10 that of James I, ed. R. G. Kirk and E. F. Kirk 
(1900) I, 235, 266. 
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ment of Paris. It will be remembered that 
the dramatist Nicholas Udall once paid 
Elizabeth’s mother the same compliment. Of 
course Hans was employed in portraiture 
of courtiers; Edith Milner’s Records of the 
Lumleys testify that his art was highly 
valued by the noble Catholic connoisseur, 
John, Lord Lumley. But the Dutchman’s 
skill was in greater demand in the produc- 
tion of court plays. He may have been the 
man who introduced into England the 
wizardry of that pioneer of modern 
dramatic architecture, Sebastiano  Serlio. 
The Architettura of Serlio (1551) was trans- 
lated into Dutch by Peter Coecke of Aalst, 
and printed in Antwerp 1553. It was not 
translated into English and published—for 
Robert Peake, by Simon Stafford—until 
1611.4 At all events, we find our Hans in 
the service of the court theatre in 1572- 
1574 as a veritable Johannes Factotum. In 
the former year “Haunce Eottes” was 
rewarded for various labours in preparation 
of certain Greek romances played for the 
Queen in Yuletide. The Master of the 
Revels Office paid him for “drawing and 
paynting of dyvers & sundry patternes (viz.) 
of the Chariott & mownte (which Rose 
made) with all the personages apparell and 
Instrumentes & setting owte in apte coullours 
& such like service by him doone in this 
office.”> Henry Seckford, the Master of the 
Tents and Toils, acted as Master of the 
Revels this year. Thomas Blagrave took 
charge of the office in 1573 and held it until 
1578, when Edmund Tilney succeeded him. 
The Dutch artist’s name disappears from the 
Revels accounts after 1574.° 

It is conceivable that he was the “ Haunce, 
servant to Mr. Henry Sackeford,” who was 
buried in the parish of St. James, Clerken- 
well, on November 4, 1586.” Seckford was 
not the only official of the royal theatre 
who dwelt in the neighbourhood of this 
Hans. The Blagrave family also resided in 
the parish; and on May 9, 1583, Edmund 
Tilney married the Lady Bray in St. James’s 
church. 

I like to think that a tribute to the obscure 


“Pieter Geyl. The Revolt of the Netherlands 
(1932), 264. E. K. Chambers, The Elizabethan 
Stage (1923) IV, 353. 

* Documents Relating to the Office of the Revels 
in the Time of Queen Elizabeth, ed. Albert 
Feuillerat (1908), 160. 

* Ibid., 181, 208. 

"A True Register of All the Christeninges, 
Mariages, and Burialles in the Parishe of St. James, 
Clerkenwell, ed. Robert Hovenden (1884). 
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theatrical painter was intended in the anony- 
mous court comedy The Wisdom of Doctor 
Dodypoll.* Otherwise I cannot explain the 
exceptional courtesy, the kindliness with 
which the character of the Dutchman in this 
play is handled. Elizabethan playwrights 
were commonly fond of presenting persons 
named Hans as buffoons. The Hans of 
Doctor Dodypoll is a gentleman, companion 
of the hero, Count Lassingbergh, who loves 
to paint. The Dutchman’s function in the 
comedy consists mainly in arrangement of 
melodious amusement for royalty. Flores 
tells him: 

Haunce, see that all things be in order set; 

Both for our Musicke and our large Carowse: 


That (after our best countrie fashion) 
I may glue entertainment to the Prince.’ 


This Dutch master of revels talks 
excellent English, without a touch of the 
dialect habitual to Dutchmen on the Tudor 
stage. And unlike all his countrymen 
depicted on that stage, Hans never gets 
drunk. His quaint humour is worthy of the 
land of Jacob Cats. He tosses off the 
epigram: 

Let wisdome answer: I aske what is man? 

A Pancake tost in Fortunes frying pan.” 

We can hear him chuckle as he afterward 
remarks, “ What might I haue done with 
wit, if my friends had bestowed learning 
vpon me?” The portrait of this uneducated 
Dutch artist is so peerless in the gallery 
of Tudor comedy, one must believe it a 
picture of a genuine man. Who else, if 
not Hans Ewouts, the many-talented servant 
of the Queen’s Revels? 
ABRAHAM FELDMAN. 
* Published by Richard Olive in 1601. 


* Doctor Dodypoll, B2 recto. 
® Ibid., (C4) recto. 


YEATS, NOYES, AND DAY LEWIS 


IN “ The Twisting of the Rope ” (The Secret 

Rose, originally published in 1897, 
though I quote from the Macmillan, New 
York, 1925, Early Poems and _ Stories) 
W. B. Yeats makes Red Hanrahan say, in 
wooing Oona: “... oh, death will never find 
us in the heart of the wood ”; and in “ The 
Celtic Element in Literature” (dated 1897: 
v. Macmillan, New York, 1924, Essays) he 
remarks: “ The lover in the Irish folk song 
bids his beloved come with him into the 
woods . . . because death will never find 
them in the heart of the woods.” With these 
passages may be aligned an instance of 
apparent, though doubtless unconscious, bor- 
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rowing by Mr. Alfred Noyes, whose “ In the 
Heart of the Woods” (The Loom of Years, 
1902) stresses rather sentimentally their 
central idea, as in these lines: “ O, Death will 
never find us in the heart of the wood, / The 
song is in my blood, night and day.” 

Yeat’s own lines “ Sing the lords and ladies 
gay / That were beaten into the clay” 
(“ Under Ben Bulben,” §V: Last Poems and 
Plays) recall a pair in “ Kilcash ” (* The earls, 
the lady, the people / Beaten into the clay”), 
translated from the Irish by Mr. Frank 
O’Connor and included by Yeats in his 
Oxford Book of Modern Verse. 

Finally, I think it interesting to suggest 
a certain parallelism between Yeat’s “ What 
theme had Homer but original sin?” 
(“ Vacillation,” The Winding Stair ...: 
1933) and that portion of Mr. Cecil Day 
Lewis’ “ Few Things Can More Inflame” 
beginning “ But for a blind man’s passion” 
and ending “ Epic had slumbered on beneath 
his blindness / And Helen lacked her song,” 
We know that, as Dr. Jeffares phrases it 
(W. B. Yeats | Man and Poet, p. 273: Yale 
University Press), Yeats’s line was “sug- 
gested .. . by a remark of Lady Gregory's 
made a few weeks before her death ” (1932) 
and after being shown a volume by 
Mr. Day Lewis. But I do not wish to point 
more than analogy, the more particularly 
because I have no date of composition for 


Mr. Lewis’ poem. George BRANDON SAUL. 
University of Connecticut. 


HOME COUNTIES 


THIS expression is defined in the Oxford 

"English Dictionary although, as has pre- 
viously been observed (Notes and Queries, 
11th ser., vi. 149), no instances are there given. 
The earliest use of the expression I have met 
with is by Charles Davenant in 1698, in his 
Discourses on the publick revenues, and on 
the trade of England, published in that year. 
Referring to the land-tax, he says “. . . to 
speak plainly the Home-Counties have every 
Year more and more learnt of their Neigh- 
bours, to favour themselves in the levying 
of this Tax” (i. 240). And the same 
expression is employed a little farther on, 
where he says “. . . those taxes the Publick 
Necessities occasion can be best born by the 
Home-Counties, who will soonest Tast the 
Benefits arising from Peace, and the Trade 
of this great City .. .” (1. 244). 


P. H. HARDACRE. 
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Queries 





ALDERMAN BECKFORD’S FRIEND.— 
The ‘D.N.B.’ sub William Beckford 
makes a reference to his friend and fellow- 
Alderman Trevethick. This appears to me 
to be a mistake for Trecothick. In his Life 
of Samuel Johnson Boswell makes two 
references to Beckford, in both of which he 
links with him Trecothick. The first 
reference is in “ The story told of Johnson’s 
meeting with Wilkes. In an edition of the 
Life edited by Malone and published by 
John Sharpe, 1831, on page 339 appears this 
“Wilkes. We have no City Poet now;... 
the last was Elkanah Settle... . Johnson. I 
suppose, Sir, Settle did as well for Aldermen 
in his time as John Horne could do now. 
Where did Beckford and Trecothick learn 
English.” 

Next year (1777) Boswell is writing about 
Johnson’s prejudice against West Indian and 
American settlers, and refers back to the 
conversation with Wilkes and adds “that 
Trecothick could both speak and write good 
English is well-known. I myself was 
favoured with his correspondence concern- 
ing the brave Corsicans.” 

Beckford’s connection with the West Indies 
is, of course, well established, but Barlow 
Trecothick’s is, as far as I _ know, 
unchronicled. He did however marry into 
a New England family, his wife being one 
of the daughters of Charles Apthorp, the 
head of a family which migrated to America 
round about the beginning of the XVIIIth 
century. Some of his brothers-in-law came 
to London as his partners in a prosperous 
merchants’ business. One of them married 
the eldest daughter of Galfridus Mann, Sir 
Horace Mann’s twin brother, and the father 
of the second baronet. Barlow Trecothick 
was certainly an Alderman and a contem- 
porary of Beckford’s, and it would be a 
strange coincidence if there were an Alder- 
man Trevethick at the same time. 


R. S. FoRMAN. 


GHIRLEY AND NEWDICK FAMILIES. 

—An entry in the parish registers of 
St. Lawrence Jewry and St. Mary Magdalen, 
Milk Street, London, records the marriage 
of Thomas Watson, widower, of Cheshunt, 
co. Hertford, widower, and Elizabeth Susan- 
nah Newdick under date 20 March 1777. 
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One of the witnesses is John Baden Newdick, 
another is John Badery (? a misreading for 
Baden). Thomas Shirley, merchant of Lon- 
don in his will, dated and proved (P.C.C.) 
in 1797 mentions his niece Mary Charlotte 
Newdick who has a daughter Ann Shirley 
Newdick. He also refers to William Newdick, 
of Cheshunt, Co. Herts, Esquire. 

Ann, second wife of Admiral Mark 
Robinson’ (1722-1799), of Pulteney Street, 
Bath, in a will dated 1799, desired to be 
buried “in the vaults built by my late hus- 
band in Cheshunt Church.” Probably she was 
sister to John Gough, of Charleston, Virginia, 
and previously wife of Thomas Shirley, to 
whose will reference has been made. 
Enquiries at Cheshunt have failed to find 
any record of Shirley vaults. Information 
regarding the Shirley or Newdick families 
would be appreciated. P.D.M. 


* Notes and Queries, Vol. clxxxiv. 92. 


A THOMAS NICHOLSON BINDING.— 

I am anxious to trace the present where- 
abouts of a stamped calf binding with the 
initials I. L. on the covers and the bookplate 
of ‘Thomas Nicholson Com. Abd. 1610’ on 
the titlepage: the volume afterwards 
belonged to Gordon Duff, and is no. 81 in 
his sale catalogue. (Second portion.) I shall 
be very grateful for a note of the present 
location of this volume. 

Wo. S. MITCHELL. 


Sub-Librarian 
The University, Aberdeen. 


BACON QUOTATION.—Can anyone 
say where in Bacon is to be found the 
saying that Lord Morby carved on his 
mantelpiece:— 
“ The nobler a soul is the more objects of 
compassion it hath” ? 


JOHN A. FOTHERINGHAME. 


? FLING BRISTOL INTO THE CIR- 
CUIT.”—So wrote Sydney Smith to 
Earl Grey on 7 January 1832. He added: 
“they will be worth a riot.” What did he 
mean by this? The Bristol rioters had been 
tried already and some of them hanged. 


Peck, 


LAMB’s CONDUIT FIELDS.—Writing to 
Lord Grey on 7 January 1832 Sydney 
Smith says: “I give you great credit for 
Lamb’s Conduit Fields.” What did he mean 
by this? F.C. L. 
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PICKEL-BRIETZCKE.—I should be glad 
of information about a Mr. Pickel and 
his wife née Whiton? who were living in 
Knightsbridge about 1760. He may have 
had an appointment at Kensington Palace. 
Their daughter married George Brietzcke 
a Page at Court in 1756. 
In 1774 a John Pickel was living at Aray 
Farm, Chelsea. Possibly son of the above. 
Was Aray Farm the name of a hamlet or 


really a farm?. E. M. HAlILey. 


OUND NOTES (1832).—Writing Lord 
Grey on 7 January 1832 Sydney Smith 
says: “Pray relax a little about £1 notes; 
nothing would give such an impulse.” What 
did this mean? F.C. L. 


*“BVENRY IRVING’ EDITION OF 
‘OTHELLO.’—I am trying to locate 

a copy of the Henry Irving acting edition 
of Othello, printed, according to Jaggard 
(Shakespeare Bibliography) by the Chiswick 
Press about 1880. 

I will pay postage to bring the book here, 
or arrange to have it microfilmed. 

MARVIN ROSENBERG. 
University of California. 


A CRESCENT ON A SPOON.—I wonder 

if you can assist me to understand the 
meaning of a crescent that is engraved on 
the back of the bowl of an old English spoon 
that I have, c. 1300. I know of its use in 
heraldry, and I have read the informative 
article in the Enc. Brit. but neither source 
seems to explain my difficulty. 

I saw this crescent marked on two or 
three of the last milestones yesterday when 
motoring to Cambridge, and of course the 
crescent is well known as a badge of Trinity 
Hall College. I have seen it on the top of 
a steeple cap belonging to Trinity Hall, 
which would date about 1610 probably. 
The crescent on my spoon only just fails to 
be a complete circle. §Wrrrep HARRIS. 


QNUFF BOKING STICKS. — Can any 
reader tell me what these are? 


C. C. WooLLarRD. 


UNDIAL MOTTO: SOURCE 
WANTED.— 
“Tempus quas horas notat nec lux nec 


umbra rapit.” 


MarK KILEY. 
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Replies 





Sn ee 
MARLOWE'S ALLEGED ATHEISM 
(cxciv. 514)—That “The verdict 


against Marlowe [as being an atheist] can 
hardly be more adverse than ‘ not proven ’,”! 
appears to some of us an_ insufficient 
vindication of the spirit of a great poet and 
dramatist. The answer to the charge of 
responsibilty for the blasphemies in the 
Baines’ (or Bame) MS is to be found in 
Marlowe’s own acknowledged works. His 
““ Mephistophilis ” the fallen angel is superb 
in cold and bitter scorn for the misguided 
mortal who could cast away Eternal Life 
for the sake of four-and-twenty years of 
occult power and of “all voluptousness.” 
From first to last in the works of Marlowe 
an ardent sense of beauty is the dominant 
characteristic. He was described by Drayton 
as “all air and fire.” 

That Marlowe was patronised by Sir 
Francis Walsingham seems contradiction 
enough to the “atheist” theory; especially 
as in the 16th century the charge of atheism 
did not merely denote a mere agnosticism 
but meant that a man’s promises were worth- 
less and that he did not scruple to flout the 
Ten Commandments. Marlowe’s “Dr. 
Faustus ” should convince us of the absur- 
dity of supposing he could have written the 
crude and gross Baines’ MS which it pleases 
some of his modern critics to ascribe to him, 
and Dr. Kocher to imagine as the “ master 
key” to his mind! No atheist would have 
written a drama based on the question What 
shall it profit a man to.gain the world and 
lose his soul? 

Marlowe, moreover, was employed by the 
Privy Council on some sort of secret Service, 
and as the Archbishop of Canterbury was 
one of the Councillors, he surely would not 
have condoned the employment of an atheist 
on “Her Majesty’s affairs.” 

The accusation by Beard and others can 
be accounted for by the jealousy which 
coarse natures feel against one who created 
beauty they were unable to emulate. 

Marlowe should be judged by the impas- 
sioned eloquence and fervent grace of his 
known works, To seek the “ master key’ 
to his mind in something which is the ante- 
thesis of his poetry is a form of topsy- 
turveydom which we none of us would like 

‘ Notes and Queries. November 26, 1949. p 517. 
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applied to ourselves and our own works. 
But whereas the Elizabethan era was a 
period of ardent faith—“ We are divine and 
born of heavenly seed,” wrote Edmund 
Spenser—we are now living in an age when 
denial of the reality of God—with rejection 
of the heritage of Eternity—is so common 
among mankind that the past is often seen 
through the spiritual fog of present denials. 

A poet may change from exultation to 
despondency, even from hope to despair; 
but he does not lose his distinctive style; 
nor if he is an apostle of beauty does he 
sink to gross and stupid fatuity. Let any 
who believe Dr. Kocher’s theory re-read 
“Dr. Faustus” and “ Tamburlaine.” 

We are to-day so accustomed to ugliness 
in life and so-called ‘ art,’ the age into which 
we have survived is in many respects so 
indifferent to beauty and so tolerant of the 
grotesque and sordid in drama that a theory 
like Dr. Kocher’s is sure to meet with 
applause. But, humanly speaking, there need 
be no difficulty in understanding that Mar- 
lowe’s brilliance and the success of his work 
would arouse in his day: the sort of envy 
which would account for attempts to injure 
his reputation by ascribing to him the blas- 
phemous denials which the average man of 
all ranks would then have regarded with 
disgust. 

As to Giordano Bruno, he was not con- 
demned by the Inquisition for atheism; but 
for “8 points of heresy:” a very different 
accusation; and at the stake he claimed that 
he would ascend in the flames to Heaven. 
Of Bruno let it be remembered that had he 
been an atheist he would never have been 
allowed to dedicate a book to Sir Philip 
Sidney, the declared champion of the “ Trew- 
nesse of Christian Religion.’”” 

MICHAEL BARRINGTON. 


*For Bruno’s case see Tenison, “ Elizabethan 
ore ... ‘In Relation to all Foreign Princes.’ ”’ 
Vol. V_ (1936), pp. 241-247; and for Sidney and 
the “ Trewnesse,” &c., Ib: Vol. VII (1940), 
pp. 145-159, 


FURTHER EMENDATIONS IN ‘THE 

TEMPEST’ (cxcv. 74, 195).—In reply 
to Mr. J. B. Whitmore’s statement that my 
emendation ‘ willow’d’ for ‘ twilled ’, seems 
unnecessary ’ because Mr. H. J. Massingham 
explains ‘ twilled ’ ‘ by referring to twilling’ a 
local word in recent use, for plaited osiers 
used to prevent bank erosion’. Apparently 
Mr. Massingham did not find ‘twilled’ in 
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local use, but assumes an adjective ‘ twilled ’ 
was formed from the noun he discovered in 
use in some locality and that Shakespeare was 
aware of it. But it would not have been the 
‘brims’ of the ‘ banks’ that were ‘ twilled ’, 
but the osier Mr. Whitmore supposes were 
used to strengthen the banks. Had Shake- 
speare been aware of this use, it is certain he 
would not write ‘ Thy banks with peonied and 
twilled brims’, for such an utilitarian word 
as ‘ twilled’ would be utterly out of keeping 
with the context. Iris’s speech was the open- 
ing of ‘a most maijesticke vision’ (line 118) 
and she was addressing Ceres (the first eleven 
lines of the speech being descriptive of rural 
scenery, credit for which is given to Ceres) 
and a goddess does not employ artificial 
means in order to work her wonders. If 
*twilled’ has been in use recently, in some 
locality, for plaited osiers, it is almost certain 
it was not used in that connection in Shake- 
speare’s time, as for no word in the language 
has more search been made in writings and 
dialects of all kinds, so, had the word been 
then so used, it would have been discovered, 
in all probability, over a hundred years ago. 
The Century Dictionary terms it ‘an uncer- 
tain word,’ found only in Iris’s speech, and 
the Oxford English Dictionary says of it 
‘origin and meaning uncertain: numerous 
conjectures have been offered by commen- 
tators but none has met with general 


, 
acceptance. HowarbD PARSONS. 


A SUNDIAL (cxiv. 569).—I do not know 

of any exact parallel to the sundial des- 
cribed by Mr. Morgan as being on the ceiling 
of a room, but there is an example of an 
indoor sundial in the little church of Dalton- 
le-Dale, in Co. Durham. According to Mr. 
J. E. Hodgkin, F.S.A., (“Little Guide,” 
Durham, Ed., 1913, p. 90), this consists of 
“Roman numerals VII to I,” on the N. 
interior of the nave, “ about 4 ft. above the 
floor.” The light, “entering through the 
middle S. window,” creeps along and registers 
the time, but it has been suggested that the 
result needs some correction except upon 
St. Andrew’s Day, St. Andrew being the dedi- 
cation saint of the church. Mr. Hodgkin says 
that the numerals are “cut in stone,” and 
inserted, and this doubtless is correct, though 
they looked to me much more like moulded 
plaster. It will be noticed that the seven 
numbers in this case correspond with seven 
of those in Mr. Morgan’s instance (I to VID), 
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but that his XI and XII are here wanting. 
May I also suggest that although “ dial” in 
both cases is strictly applicable according to 
its definition in the “ Shorter Oxford English 
Dictionary,” yet, since it has probably come 
to be associated in the popular mind with 
something circular, such as a clock or watch 
face, or the plate of an ordinary sundial, it 
might perhaps be safer to use the term “ sun- 
marker,” as occurs in the famous Saxon 
sundial at Kirkdale church in Yorkshire 
(N.R.): “Dis is deges sol-merca ext ilcvm 
tide” (“This is day’s sun-marker at each 


tide ”). JosepH E. Morris. 
Totnes, Devon. 


A CALENDAR FOR A WIFE (clxiii. 351, 

390).—The same story is told also of the 
sixteenth-century scholar, Sir Henry Savile, 
the quatercentenary of whose birth was cele- 
brated on November 30, 1949. In the Times 
Literary Supplement of January 27, 1950, 
p. 64, we read that Lady Savile was bored 
sometimes by Savile’s excessive preoccupa- 
tion with Chrysostom. “Sir Henry,” she 
said, “‘ I would I were a book, and then you 
might a little more respect me.” Some third 
person, unnamed, joined in. “ Madam,” he 
said, “ you should be an Almanack that he 
might change every year.” This jest, we are 
told, Lady Savile did not much like. 


O. F. BABLER. 


ARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY 
DANCES (cxcv. 61).—There are many 
remarks about waltzing in “ The Letters of 
Princess Charlotte” edited by Professor 
A. Aspinall. On 10 June 1811 Princess 
Charlotte wrote from Windsor to her friend 
Mercer Elphinstone in London: 

I hope you do enjoy yourself at all 
the Balls etc.... The walzing goes on 
well, I hope. 

On 11 July 1811 the princess wrote from 
her London home, Warwick House: 
The day before yesterday the Duke of 
Cumberland dined with me. He was in 
high force and had a great deal of fun 
with Mrs. U. [the Princess’s under- 
governess]. After dinner he waltzed with 
me & made her play. He then made her 
waltz wh. was a most amusing scene, as 
you can well conceive. I am quite happy 
I am so good a scholar & trust that ere 
long we may waltz very often together. 
14 Nov. 1811 the Princess wrote from Oat- 
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lands, where she was staying with the Duke 
and Duchess of York: 

We have had a dance these 2 nights & 
I enjoyed it of all things. We Waltzed a 
great deal... . We kept up the dancing 
last night to a very late hour, for includ. 
ing the supper we did not break up till 
past 4, the night before past 2. Contre 
dances we had in plenty. 

On 16 Nov. 1811, when she had returned 
to London, she wrote: 

You have seen of course by the papers 
of the Prince’s accident [her father, the 
Prince of Wales]. It was not however 
with me, but in trying to recollect the 
Highland Fling with Mr. Adam. One of 
the small tendons of the foot is snapped. 
. . . The walzing (sic) seemed to be rather 
a favourite at Oatlands, & I should really 
hope it will continue in fashion all this 
winter. 

There are many other references to waltz- 
ing in the letters, but these are the earliest. 

In 1815 Lord Byron published in pam- 
phiet form a poem “ The Waltz” in which 
he denounced the immorality of the dance 
in the broadest terms. Byron was a great 
advocate of female propriety—it made the 
chase so much more amusing. Hitherto, 
ladies and gentlemen only took one 
another’s hands when they danced, and it 
was denounced as most improper that they 
should put their arms round one another 
in public. The note to the publisher at the 
beginning of Byron’s poem is supposed to 
be written by a country squire, who when 
he goes to a ball expects to see “a country 
dance, or, at most, cotillions, reels, and all 
the old paces to the newest tunes,” and who 
is quite dumbfounded on seeing his wife 
waltzing with a stranger. 

In the O.U.P. edition of Jane Austen's 
novels, appendix to “Emma” after p. 502 
there are reproductions of the title-pages 
and some of the contents of “ An Analysis 
of Country Dancing” 1811, and “ A Com- 
panion to the Ball Room” 1816, both by 
Thomas Wilson, Dancing Master from the 
King’s Theatre Opera House. In the same 
edition, the frontispiece to “Pride and 
Prejudice” is a plate showing the five posi- 
tions of country dancing from the first of 
these works. Mr. Wilson gives a list of 
23 dances with the price for lessons in each. 
About half a dozen seem to be stage dances, 
but the rest were for the ball-room. 


M. H. Dobbs. 
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WRITINGS ON ELIZABETHAN DRAMA 
by J. Le Gay Brereton. (Melbourne Uni- 
versity Press. Cambridge University 
Press, 7s. 6d.) 


THE name of Professor Brereton is known 
to students of Marlowe by the notes 
from him incorporated in the Methuen 
edition. These showed him to be an acute 
and judicious scholar, but probably few in 
this country, unless they have made a special 
study of Lust's Dominion in  Bang’s 
Materialien, know any other of his writings. 
Hence the present collection is of real, if 
limited, value. It is true that the editor 
(R. G. Howarth), rebuking scholars for 
their neglect of the essay on ‘ Marlowe’s 
Dramatic Art,’ sternly lays it down that 
‘it would seem to be the duty of any 
scholarly critic to find and consider all that 
has been written on his subject, wherever 
printed.” But the flesh is weak, and any- 
thing that smoothes the path of duty is 
welcome. The Marlowe essay deals appre- 
ciatively with Tamburlaine as a drama, 
though one may (in the light of such dis- 
cussions as that in P. H. Kocher’s 
Christopher Marlowe) be more doubtful 
than was Brereton whether Marlowe knew 
Machiavelli’s writings at first hand. 

The essay on Richard II contains no 
literary criticism of note, but it and (still 
more) the ‘ Notes on Richard II’ have some 
useful comments on sources, not all in 
Dover Wilson’s edition, or in A. P. Rossiter’s 
Woodstock. The reference to the ‘base 
court’ in Richard II, Ill, iii., 176, which 
Dover Wilson traces through the ‘ Old Play’ 
toa French chronicle, is convincingly linked 
with Holinshed’s earlier account of the 
betrayal of Gloster (part of which Rossiter 
quotes on p. 247 of his Woodstock)—a 
reminder ‘that the wheel has come full 
circle, and that Richard is paying the price 
for his treachery.’ This is perhaps the most 
Interesting single contribution to scholarship 
in the book. Of Woodstock parallels in 
Richard II not noted by Rossiter, the follow- 
Ing are interesting. In both plays the old 
age of the King’s uncles is stressed. The 
phrase ‘God for his mercy’ (II, ii., 98 and 















V, ii, 75), not found elsewhere in Shake- 
speare, occurs in Woodstock (Rossiter’s 
lineation) I, iii., 208 and (with ‘thy’ for 
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‘his’) I, i, 8. In all four passages York 
is the speaker. Richard II, Il, ii., 109-11 
recalls Woodstock, I, i., 126-8. 


STUDI SULLA POESIA POPOLARE 
D'INGHILTERRA E DI SCOZIA, by 
Sergio Baldi. (Edizioni di Storia e 
Letteratura, No. 26, Rome, 1949, 178 pp., 
paper-bound.) 

THIs book clearly forms the second half 

of the earlier volume published by 

Signor Baldi in Florence in 1946 under the 

title Ballate popolari d'Inghilterra e di 

Scozia and reviewed in these columns at 

cxcii. 286. 

The present work, published as No. 26 of 
the series Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura, 
contains a series of six essays which have 
appeared previously in print in various 
Italian journals between 1941 and 1948. 

The first three of the six essays are valiant 
attempts at the definition of fundamental 
concepts and at the assessment of basic 
values. In ‘Sul concetto di poesia 
popolare’ Signor Baldi follows up the 
statements of Benedetto Croce in Poesia 
popolare e poesia d’arte (1933), Menendez 
Pidal in El Romancero (1927) and himself 
in the introduction to his Ballate popolari, 
in an attempt to evaluate the contributions 
made to the genre by primitive inspiration, 
by subsequent Stilisierung and by artistry 
that is fully conscious from the start. In 
‘L’origine del significato romantico di 
“ballata”’ he traces the various connota- 
tions of the terms ballad, ballata, ballade, 
etc., across Europe. In ‘L’origine della 
common measure’ he considers certain of 
the problems of versification. 

The three remaining essays are more 
specific in their approach. In ‘I relitti 
medievali nelle ballate’ the author connects 
as best he can the true English ballad with 
the inspiration of earlier centuries; in ‘La 
pil antica ballata europea’ he publishes 
and considers the 13th century copy of the 
Judas poem contained in MS. B.14.39 of 
Trinity College, Cambridge which starts: 

Hit wes up-on a Scerethorsday that Vre Louerd 


aros; 

fuld milde were the wordes he spec to Iudas.; 
while in ‘La figura di Robin Hood’ he 
assesses once again the mass of literature 
devoted to that popular hero. 

The book is well documented, both in 
footnotes and in the select bibliography of 
285 items printed on pp. 21-37, it is 
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accurately printed in its many English 
quotations and refreshingly free from those 
self-protective complaints concerning lack of 
classicismo which so often bemuse the Latin 
critic when faced with Anglo-Saxon 
literature. 


POPE AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
ESSAYS PRESENTED TO GEORGE 
SHERBURN. Edited by James L. Clifford 
and Louis <A. Landa. (Clarendon 
Press. 30s.) 

HE text chosen by the editors for their 

preface to this admirable collection is 

Birrell’s “We have left off beating the 
eighteenth century,” and the subsequent 
essays show a far more positive achieve- 
ment than a mere leaving off of abuse and 
misinterpretation, reflecting, in little, the 
fruitful results of research, re-interpretation 
and renewed critical examination by the 
foremost students of the Age of Pope. The 
scholarship behind these essays is unmistak- 
able and their value remarkably consistent 
in comparison with many such ‘ Festschrift ’ 
volumes, whilst the unity of the book, 
claimed by the editors, is far from being, 
as often, an editor’s fond illusion. 

The new material is the least interesting 
or exciting part of the book. John Butt 
prints for the first time a pamphlet—‘A 
Master Key to Popery "—discovered by him 
in Chatsworth House, written most probably 
by Pope and forming a full-dress defence 
against the malicious identifying of his 
‘Timon’ with the Duke of Chandos. 
Though providing much factual evidence for 
disclaiming this slander, its wit is lacking 
in sparkle and its irony too heavy to amuse. 
Swift’s share of this new material is larger. 
Herbert Davis prints the manuscript of 
Swift’s Sermon on Brotherly Love, chiefly 
interesting for its displaying Swift’s methods 
of writing and correcting his sermons and, 
in a wider field, the transformations a manu- 
script might undergo in the hands of an 
eighteenth century printer. Louis A. Landa’s 
printing of another document, discovered at 
St. Patrick’s, is, in comparison, dull; and 
one feels that the detailed analysis given 
to ‘The Yearly Value of Lands, Tithes, 
Ground Rents and Fees belonging to the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s Dublin’ is hardly 
merited. More expectation is aroused by 
James M. Osborn’s ‘ The First History of 
English Literature,’ but the printing of 
Spence’s ‘Quelque Remarques Hist: sur 
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Les Poetes Anglois’ hardly lives up to 
Mr. Osborn’s introduction, being sketchy, 
shallow and unoriginal. Pope, whose plan 
for such a work is passed by as having come 
to a ‘Procrustean conclusion’ could have 
produced—from the ample material scat- 
tered about his work—a far more 
comprehensive and critical work than his 
friend, the Professor of Poetry. 

The essays concentrating on Pope vary 
from what is very much a lengthy annota- 
tion by Arthur Friedman on the Deist 
passage in ‘The Dunciad’ (IV, 459-92) 
through the collection of anecdotes and 
references to painting in Robert J. Allen's 
‘Pope and Sister Arts’ (an essay which, 
while well presented, lacks the critical appli- 
cation to the poetry which gives Mr. 
Norman Ault’s recent study on the subject 
a greater interest and significance) to the 
outstandingly successful analysis of Pope's 
‘Epistle to Hervey’ by Professor Geoffrey 
Tillotson, the true fruit of scholarship and 
acute critical sensibility, and Maynard 
Mack’s examination and characterisation of 
an hitherto neglected aspect of Pope's 
poetry—its imagery. Surely these two essays 
show the way in which may be brought 
about the real and vitalising interest in 
Pope’s poetry which Joseph Wood Krutch 
claims is still lacking, in his stimulating 
‘Pope and our Contemporaries’ which 
closes the book. 

Swift inspires nothing to compare with 
these two essays but, in the sphere of bio- 
graphy, something is added by Harold 
William’s succinct review of Swift's early 
biographers and by A. E. Case’s lively 
presentation of yet another Swiftian hypo- 
thesis—this time on Swift’s ingratitude to 
his Uncle Godwin. In the critical line 
James L. Clifford’s examination of ‘The 
Mechanical Operation of the Spirit’ and its 
position in the 1704 edition of the ‘ Tale of 
a Tub’ raises interesting considerations on 
the whole structure and purpose of that 
volume. 

The edges of the picture are filled in with 
studies of those lesser figures who enter 
more or less into this brilliant circle—Gay, 
Steele and Thomson, and one who moved 
alone and apart from the beau monde— 
De Foe, studies to which space forbids a 
full examination but of which James 
Sutherland’s charming and sympathetic 
critique of Gay deserves at least special 
mention. 
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